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This fragment, The Fall of the Rebel Angels (No.
1216) by SPINELLO ARETINO (1333 P-1410), is a

highly dramatic work and is the result of an intense
artistic excitement. The host of angels, led by St.
Michael, swoop down with a terrifying vehemence, but
it is a tantalizing disappointment that the fragment
prevents us from seeing the figure of Lucifer at whom
the angels aim their wrath. If Vasari can be believed,
this figure was even more powerful than that of the
warrior saint.

The artist has intensified the dramatic element in the
picture by the use of broken colour. His scheme is a
mixture of gold, green, brown and dull red, and the
flame-like effect suggests most really that Angelic forces
arc clashing with Diabolic* All the pigments are broken
up and the surface of the picture is uneven, for
St. Michael's halo and those of some of the angels
arc raised in thick gesso. This method of obtaining
dramatic effect finds an echo in the more recent efforts
of the Tointillistes' who aim at inducing an atmosphere
of excitement by means of spots or strokes of colour*

The picture of the Rebel Angels was once much larger
and was intended to decorate the wall of a church,
In its original position it must have seemed like some
expansive mosaic, and even in the more confined space
of the National Gallery we have difficulty in believing
that it consists of paint imposed upon rough and now
half-perished plaster.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